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There was no previous experience to act as guide in dealing
with such a new power as Germany was proving herself to
be. Her policy, directed by a genius whose aims, methods and
political Weltanschauung were foreign to the ideas of parlia-
mentary democracy in which Lord Odo Russell had been
brought up, was often hard to understand, and even more
difficult to interpret. Bismarck magnified the least suspicion
of aggressiveness or opposition to unsuspected proportions,
and few ambassadors were able to bear the strain for long,
for very few had that sympathy which could penetrate beneath
the method to the core of statesmanship which lay underneath.
It was Lord Odo Russell's great service that he was able to
do this. A French writer observed that he was the only one
at the Court of Berlin who could read the Chancellor's thoughts,
and that he alone, "judging that Man of Iron according to his
merits," was able to "maintain good relations with him in spite
of the constant collisions of their several policies." He even
thought that Bismarck feared Lord Odo, but was certain he
appreciated him, knowing that "in spite of his outward amiabil-
ity," he could "neither be led away with flattery, nor hoodwinked
with friendly protestations, that he [would] repel every attempt
at corruption; and that, with immovable calmness, he [would]
distinguish the promise verbally made to him from that which
is intended to be kept. . . .'J1

Where German internal policy was concerned, Lord Odo
was discretion itself. From the beginning he was convinced
that the Kulturkampf would fail, but he knew how to be silent
when necessary and when his opinion would be of value. The
consequence was he did not see his influence diminish to
vanishing point with a Chancellor who suspected him of sym-
pathy with ultramontanism. In dealing with internal questions
which he could not but regard as affecting his own country like
those of protection and army reorganization, he was very careful
to keep his Government accurately, but fairly informed, giving
full and sympathetic weight to the motives which prompted
the Chancellor in his policy.

In international affairs delicate and important negotiations
passed through his hands. In 1875 he did his utmost to prevent
Bismarck's policy from being misunderstood, and when the
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